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It was in the early hours of the morning of the thirteenth of Sept- 
ember (1948) that 1 was awakened by the shriek ringing of bed side 
telephone bell. This time it was on the direct line between the army 
Commander and myself. Even before I lifted the receiver I was sure 
it would be a report on the advance of the Indian armies—yes it was. 
The army Commander was telling me that within the last fifteen 
minutes he had received messages from five different sectors of the 
advance of the Indian units on a mass scale. As he was talking to me 
he had some more reports of intense bombing of the aerodromes at 
Bidar, Aurangabad and Warangal. He wanted to know what he 
should do. What did he expect me to say, I asked him, and then added 
“of course ask your boys to resist the advance”. “Very good, Sir”, he 
said and rang off. I then called him again on telephone and asked him 
to keep me constantly advised of the reports from various fronts. He 
said he was getting ready to leave for his office and would personally 
take charge of directing all the operations. ‘Bravo!’ I said, and 
wished him best of luck. 

This was some half an hour before my usual time to wake up. 
After my morning prayers, I soon made myself ready for the day. I 
had, in the meantime, received some calls from the police chief and 
some more calls from the Army Head Quarters reporting more points 
on which the Indian armies had started advancing and more places 
which were being bombed by the Indian Air Force. 

Before going to the Nizam I called at the Army Head Quarters. 
The army Commander had sct up operational command in his own 
room and was busy with several officers of the General Staff pinning 
flags on a wide stretched map indicating the position of the invading 
armies as well as of the defending units. From the various intelligence 
reports that had been received previously and the situation as reported 
since early that morning, it was confirmed that the main thrust was 
from the west, along the Sholapur-Hyderabad road and from the 


east, along the Masulipatam-Hyderabad road. The thrust from both 
these directions was spear-headed by large units of Sherman tanks. 
At three other points along the north - west front lighter Stuart type 
tanks were leading the attack and were followed by armoured cars and 
motorised infantry units. At five other points along the northem 
front, due west, the advance was reported by armoured cars and motor- 
ised units only. On the north, due east border, railway trains carried 
the invading troops across the river Wardha. On the east, in addition 
to the main thrust along the Masulipatam road by the Sherman tanks, 
the border had been pierced at several points by lighter tanks and 
armoured cars. On the Southern front, due west, motorised infantry 
units were reported advancing at as many as five different points. And 
some more were said to be attempting to cross the boundary river of 
Thungabhadra by the railway bridge. In a very short time the whole 
map appeared dotted alll along the border by flags indicating the Indian 
army units in varying strength and numbers. 

India had massed a complete Sherman tanks brigade at Sholapur 
for their main thrust supported by one full motorised infantry division. 
Preparations had been going on at this point for many months and the 
areas around had been sealed off from the public. From here they 
could advance towards the capital of the state cither along the main road 
passing through Naldrug, Humnabad and Zahirabad or they could by- 
pass Naldrug and march along Osmanabad-Latur road to Bider and 
then turn South East towards Zahirabad or follow some other route 
from Bidar to the Capital. More than the resistance from the defend- 
ing troops of Hyderabad, the Indian armies were faced with difficult 
terrain of the country they had to pass through. This sector of the 
Deccan plateau was liberally traversed by numerous hill ranges and 
numberless deep ravines. The advancing units, therefore, had no 
choice but to follow the regular roads both for the advance of tanks as 
well as the motorised units. 

The line of advance of the Indian armies from the west had been 
anticipated and Hyderabad’s first line of defence was organised at the 
Naldrug pass. A battalion strength with four twenty-five pounder field 
guns were to hold the pass. The river near the Naldurg village lowed 
through a deep gorge with hills risingthreeto four hundred feet high on 
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either side. The road wound its way on either bank crossing the masonry 
bridge at the bottom of the gorge. The plan was to blow up the bridge 
and hold the pass from the left bank for as long as possible. The terrain 
of the country did not permit by-passing of this point unless a very 
long detour was made either upstream or downstream through rugged 
country. The territory beyond the pass, including the headquarters 
of the district of Osmanabad was left undefended. The second main 
defence organised was on the rugged banks of the Manjera river near 
Latur to check the advance towards Bidar which was a focal point in 
defence strategy. Behind Naldrug, along the main Sholapur- 
Hyderabad road, defences were planned in depth. Some forty miles 
from Naldrug lay Dalam: not a very good site to defend but good _ 
enough to retard the advance to some extent, Behind Dalam was 
Humnabad some hundred miles from the capital which from the point 
of view of defence was almost as good as Naldrug. Here, for about 
ten miles, the road wound itself through a very hilly country and there 
‘were numerous points all along to effectively stop the advancing 
armies, After this, about half way down the road to the capital, there 
was only one other belt which could afford natural defence. There 
after, the road was almost clear upto the capital, except a very small 
range of hills at Lingampoali, hardly ten miles away from the metropolis, 

The tank brigade of the Indian army advanced in the 
hours of the morning of 13th and after coming some ten miles, a 
column tured north towards Osmanabad but the main force moved 
eastwards towards Naldrug. In support of the land forces the Indian 
Air Force carried on ceaseless bombing of both the flanks of the Nal- 
drug pass, The forward tanks moved cautiously but resolutely until 
they came within the point-blank range of the field guns of the defend- 
ing units at Naldrug. With a fair amount of accuracy the gunners 
blew up six (another report said eight) of the forward Sherman tanks. 
‘This caused utter confusion in the advancing column and the whole 
column speedily turned back towards its starting base. 

‘The unit heading northward had met no resistance of any kind, 
They safely entered the town of Osmanabad after intense bombard- 
ment and then continued northward towards Yedsi with the object of 


of any resistance, was very limited. 

From the east, another Sherman tanks unit of the Indian armies some 
of which had safely lodged themselves well within the territory a few 
days earlier in the Munagala enclave, started moving toward Suryapet. 
For a while it was not clear whether the columns would directly move 
west towards the capital via Suryapet or move a little South and then 
follow the Miryalguda road. The defence arrangements on this road 
had been made on the eastern banks of the Musi River but without any 
fieldguns and equipped only with mortars. Their efficacy was ex- 
tremely doubtful; in fact it was the weakest point and it was feared 
ing the low level Musi causeway would choose any of the three or four 
roads that led to the capital. However, the advance of the Indian 
armies on the 13th was only reported towards Suryapet which meant 
that they had chosen to move along the diret road where the defence 
arrangements had been comparatively stronger. 

The news from the other parts of the eastern border were not 30 
alarming. Apparently small detachments were advancing supported 
till the moment had come from the Rajura side on the banks of the 
Wardha river where a railway bridge linked the state with Indian 
territory. A railway engineer with a small detachment of army and 
police was left in charge of this route and his business was only to blow 
up the railway bridge in time to prevent any advance. At the zero 
hour, he was reported to be sleeping about six miles away from the 
bridge and when the Indian armies loaded in carriages, started rolling 
cover the bridge, firing machine guns and cannon from the locomotive 
in front there was no one handy to set the fuses. The Indian armies 
safely crossed and established a bridge-head on the southern bank of the 
river. Later, defending gangs were able to blow up the smaller bridges 
in the interior so as to hamper further advance along the railway line 
but that was of little use. 

On the other fronts, the news from the northern and the north 
western borders was very scanty and confused and it was difficult to 
assess the situation correctly. My main anxiety was over the Hadgaon- 
Nanded and Hingoli-Nanded roads, There were some confused news 


from Jalna side and there was practically no news of the Aurangabad 
borders. The western border of the Bir district was practically un- 
defended, but not much troop concentration of the Indian armies in that 
direction had been reported cither. On the other hand, a fair amount 
of activity had been reported from the extreme south western strip 
particularly around Muneerabad and along the Hubli Muncerabad 
railway line. With a small number of regular troops the defences in 
this sector comprised chiefly of the volunteers organised by the en- 
gineers of Irrigation Department and from all accounts they put up 
about the best performance. They had almost wiped ofan ill- 
trained Mysore battalion which had advanced in that sector under the 
command of Indian officers. They took possession of practically 
the whole section of the meter gauge railway line that passed through 
the Hyderabad territory. In fact, it appeared that the volunteers had 
gone across the bordering Thungabhadra river and were about to 
occupy Hospet and some other towns in the Indian territory. 

While varying reports were pouring in from different fronts, the 
worst fate appeared to be that of the airfields and landing strips all 
over the country. The airfields of Warangal, Bidar, Raichur, Adil- 
abad and Aurangabad were being incessantly showered with heavy 
bombs from the Indian Air Force. They were all defenceless and yet 
so frenzied was the bombing that out of every five bombs dropped, 
hardly one fell over the runways proper. Only at the Hakimpet 
Aerodrome, some fifteen miles away from the city of Hyderabad were 
there any anti-aircraft installations and probably the Indian Air Force 
knew of them as no attempt was ever made to approach anywhere 
near this airfield. 

After spending some time at the Army Head Quarters, I called on 
the Nizam, a little earlier than my usual hour each morning. From 
the early hours of the morning he had been kept informed of the de- 
velopments over the telephone at every few minutes interval. We did 
not waste time over any formalities or on introducing the subject. We 
were soon discussing the latest phase of the invasion and the future 
plans. The army Commander was sent for and the Nizam appeared 
deeply interested in every detail and was likely to prolong his discourse 
when I reminded him that war operations were going on and the 


army Commander could not afford to be away for long from the 
‘Army Head Quarters. The Nizam agreed and readily let him go. A 
litde later I also begged leave of him to go and promised to call in later 
in the day. 

During the course of my conversations with the officers of the 
General Staff I discovered that the army was still using for wireless 
messages the code that had been introduced years before and even in 
the peace-time should have been discarded long ago. When I 
suggested that the Indian armies might as well be in the possession of 
the code, more than one officer admitted that it might easily be 20. 
I was not only shocked but felt deeply grieved. I was told that a new 
wave length had been adopted, but it was certain that the Indian armies 
must have picked that up long before now. As I sat there going more 
and more into details of the various arrangements, the more I was sur- 
prised at the lack of planning and foresight on the part of the army 
Commander despite an enthusiastic and a reasonably efficient staff with 
him. The medical service, rations, transport, distribution of arms and 
ammunitions and stores, in fact every arrangement scemed incomplete 
and the army Commander was now referring to me every detail and 
looking to me for guidance and assistance from the civil departments, 

I felt that my place now on was in the control room of the Army 
Head Quarters, There was no time to accuse any one for the neglect 
or folly. The real folly had been committed in placing undue faith 
in the capacity of the army Commander. There was no redress for 
it now. The Nizam was bewildered when I reported to him the 
situation later. Wireless messages had been pouring in from all fronts 
and being decoded and put up. I almost felt that the coding and decod- 
ing was a mere waste of time as the Indian armies must be decoding 
them as fast as our own troops. I did not, however, interfere with the 
arrangement, Every message was now being put up to me by the 
army Commander and he was issuing orders after receiving my con- 
currence. His self-confidence had completely gone and he appeared 
very worried and almost completely lost. I advised him not to lose 
heart and face the situation boldly and do his best. I then rushed to 
meet the Nizam. It was as important for me to meet him frequently 
and sustain his nerves. From the Nizam I hurried to my office to attend 
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to a few important matters and for a bite of lunch. My right hand 
i Civil Servant of great capacity and stamina and a perfectly 
cool head. I gave him a brief account of the situation and asked him 
to circulate a top secret note on the subject for the information of the 
Ministers and also for transmission to Mushtaq Ahmed the Agent 
General of Hyderebad at Karachi. He was kept fully posted for his own 
information and fortransmission onwards to the Hyderabad Delegation 
at the United Nations as well as to the Agent General in Pakistan. 
Mahboob Ali Khan had been appointed as Director General of Co- 
ordination, a senior post that I had created soon after my assuming 
office for handling more urgent and important affairs directly on my 
behalf in any sphere of administration. After the invasion started, 
cone of the jobs entrusted to him was to have K.M. Munshi the Agent 
General of India shifted from his residence to the Government Guest 
House, that was meant for big dignitaries visiting the State. I had 
asked him to take due care to make the shifting as smooth and as 
courteous as possible. He informed me that the job had been done 
through military personnel in a dignified and satisfactory manner and 
that Munshi was now safely lodged at the Lake-View Guest House. 
A company of Indian troops that guarded Munshi’s residence had been 
disarmed and interned in the military Barracks, I asked him to get 
this news specially broadcast over the radio with a view to ensure a 
reciprocal treatment of the Agent General of Hyderabad at Delhi. 
When I reached the Army Head Quarters after a couple of hours’ 
absence, I was shocked to hear from the Commander that a large por- 
tion of the unit defending the Naldrug pass had been wiped out by 
aerial bombing along with heavy shelling by the advancing tanks in the 
morning. He had, therefore, ordered what remnants were left, to 
withdraw to Dalam. He also told me that two of the field guns had 
been put out of action by the bombing and one gunner had blown up 
a gun and himself along with it. The fate of the remaining gun was 
not known. I could not follow the reasoning of the army Commander 
in issuing orders for retreat when the spearhead of the Indian attack had 
returned back after receiving the fire in the morning and at least till 
that moment had not reappeared. I then asked him almost franti- 
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cally if the bridge in the Naldrug gorge had been blown up? No, it 
had not. The bridge had been fully dynamitted and all that was left 
to be done was to put the fuses. The remnants of the defending 
units had abandoned the site and were in retreat to Dalam, the bridge 
had been left behind intact and the few field guns that we had in the 
sector lost. Why could reinforcements not be rushed to Naldrug in- 
stead of falling back to Dalam: That I was told was not physically 
possible in the face of the heavy aerial bombing. 

My confidence had been completely shaken. I gave strict orders 
that from now on there shall be no major operational move without 
my prior concurrence and the army Commander most readily agreed 
to comply with them. Further reports from the western sector were 
very depressing. By four o'clock in the afternoon it was reported 
that the main column of the Indian armies was safely crossing the 
Naldrug gorge over the bridge that had so foolishly been left intact and 
without as much as a rifle shot to disturb their advance. The Army 
Commander assured me that the Indian units would not be able to 
advance much further that day and he argued that even they were 
made of flesh and blood and would be unable for the day to endure 
the strain any more. According to him, they would need almost the 
whole of the following day toapproach Dalam. And, he finally agreed 
with me that we should try and immediately abandon Dalam and 
fall back on Humnabad where the terrain of the country and the hills 
provided a more suitable opportunity to put up a reasonable defence. 
Messages were immediately flashed to the defending units at Dalam to 
fall back immediately to Humnabad well before the Indian armies 
could overtake them. 

The army Commander had stretched a camp cot in the command 
room at the Army Head Quarters and proposed to be there all the 
time. The general staff working in rotation had orders to keep him 
posted of the developments round the clock and also to keep me 
advised of all the more important changes on the battle fronts. After 
spending about an hour with the Nizam, later in the evening I sat in 
the army Commander's room till late at night, but there were no 
further reports of any significance except of the continuous bombing 
of the various airfields. In the past, the Bidar airfield was mostly 
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used for the import of arms and ammunitions. Later, owing to con- 
stant and unchecked hovering of the Indian air force planes over this 
area, the incoming aeroplanes had been directed to land at the Warangal 
airfield. For some time the Indian air force pilots had not known the 
change made and had continued to hover over the Bidar airfield. 
Later, they occasionally circled over the Warangal airfield, but more 
frequently hovered over the Chikalthana airfield, although it had 
never been used for the landing of any incoming aircraft. It was 
feared that their continued reconnaissance was with the intention of 
landing on that airfield with a view to occupy and hold it. There- 
upon, I decided to make that airport unserviceable and unfit for landing 
by digging trenches across the runway and by placing road rollers 
and a few heavy articles all over the place. With both Bider and 
Warangal airfields so much battered, the incoming aircraft with 
supplies were all directed to land at Hakimpet which at the time 
was the civil airport of the capital and where some sort of anti- 

After the failure to blow up the vital bridges in the Naldrug gorge 
and the railway bridge on the Wardha river, I concluded that the 
Army was definitely unfit to plan or to execute any demolition works. 
The only people that I could look to carry out that job was the en- 
gineering staff of the Public Works Department who indeed had at 
one time built all those structures. I had a ready response from them 
to undertake the task of demolition despite all the peril involved. 
I took upon myself to co-ordinate their work with that of the army 
units along the various fronts. There was a limited stock of demo- 
lition gun cotton slabs but there was enough dynamite to go round. 
It was now mainly the question of doing the job efficiently and 
unfailingly and at the exact moment and for that I found a fine 
batch of well trained men ready with all the zeal and courage that 
was needed. 


‘The second day of the invasion, 14th of September, started with 
no serious news from any front, except that it was reported that Jalna, 
an important town in the north west had been recaptured from the 
Indian troops. I could make no sense as the fall of Jalna had not been 
reported before. The army Commander was of the opinion that the 
Indian armies were not likely to make any serious advance on that day 
as they would need time to consolidate their positions and their lines of 
supply as well as provide some rest to the troops. 

As the day advanced, good and bad news started pouring in from 
various directions. In its mid-day broadcast the Delhi Radio report- 
ed that the advancing troops were meeting with very stiff resist 
ance on all fronts. Nothing, I thought, could be more be-fooling. 
A more apt statement would have been to say that the advancing Indian 
armies had met surprisingly little resistance. The previous day's 
experience had been that the Indian units appeared bold and brave only 
as long as there was no resistance, but even a few rifle shots could 
scare away their armoured units. That had been noticed on almost 
every front. Atno point, where the Indian armies were not supported 
by tanks, had they made any advance even against a handful of un- 
trained irregulars. A batch of volunteers mostly raised from the labour 
force working on an irrigation scheme on the south west border near 
Munirabad, supported by a company of regular troops had not only 
stopped two battalions of the Indian armies but had practically wiped 
off a whole battalion of the Mysore State Forces and had gone across 
the Thungabhadra river and well advanced into the Madras territory. 
Sadiq Ali Khan, a brave young engineer passing along the road in a 
were many casualties besides among the volunteers, but that did not 
deter them in any way. All that they asked was some more ammuni- 
tion and a few more arms, if possible, and they would keep on 
fighting against all odds, 
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A section of the main advancing column of the Indian Forces from 
the west had, on the previous day, turned northwards and occupied 
the undefended town of Osmanabad. More news had now been re- 
ceived from that front. The Indian tank units had entered the town 
fended. After occupying the town, they settled down to massacre 
the civilians and were particularly hunting down every Muslim in the 
place, men, women and children—all alike. A few, who could flee, 
had taken shelter in the fields and tried to hide themselves behind the 
standing crops, After the main massacre was over, the column left a 
few troops behind to complete the job and proceeded to Yedsi and 
‘was expected to advance towards Latur and then on to Bider across 
the Manjera causeway. But, there was little or no further advance 
reported of this column on the following day. The defences on the 
Bidar side of the causeway were intact and it was hoped that they 
would be able to resist the advance to some extent. After the fall of 
Naldrug, it did not appear likely that the Indian armies would find it 
necessary to launch any major offensive from Latur side. I said this to 
the army Commander and suggested that part of the defending 
forces as well as the twenty-five pounder field guns be pulled back from 
that sector and be stationed at Bidar or even brought back well behind 
Zahirabad to enable organise a more effective defence in the hill ranges 
behind Zahirabad. He did not favour thisidea. He argued that if the 
Indian forces were to break through to Bidar and advance from there 
they would have more than one alternative route to the Capital and 
it would be impossible to foresee the route that they would follow or 
to adequately man all the possible routes. I agreed with the Com- 
mander in the end and let him have his own way. 

Earlier in the afternoon, the main column of the Indian armoured 
wards Dalam, was thereafter expected to proceed towards Humnabad. 
But they were reported to have tumed northwards and taken the road 
to Kaliani. This move was totally unexpected and could not be 
understood at all. On the map there was a wide stretch of rugged 
country, least suited for a quick advance of tanks or of transport lorries. 
‘What could be the object of their advance towards Kalianie There 


were no direct means of communication with Kaliani and there was 
not even a radio transmission set anywhere in the region. We were 
all left guessing. 

Later in the afternoon I was with the Nizam when the bad news 
arrived that Aurangabad, a large city in the extreme north west of the 
State, had fallen in the hands of the Indian Armies. We both felt 
struck by the tidings and were silent for a few moments. Two large 
drops of tears rolled down the Nizam’s eyes. I felt the same 
way but could ill-afford any such exhibition of my inner grief. The 
Nizam almost apologised for his lack of self-control and I soon left him 
and went to the Army Head Quarters, I learnt that Jalna was still in 
our hands although a two pronged advance on this city was in progress 
by motorised units supported by light tanks from north and from 
west. The fall of Jalna by night or on the following day appeared 
imminent and there were no means to protect that sector. Another 
unit from the west was advancing towards Bir, and the fate of Bir 
also appeared sealed. : 

The army Commander had been at the desk for almost thirty-six 
hours. I advised him to retire and rest for a while. He had a camp 
cot in the control room and stretched himself out. I took charge of 
the directions and told him that I would wake him up only if some 
thing serious happened. 

More messages had now started arriving from the eastern front. 
The route from the east was commanded by two irrigation canals of 
Wyra and Palair and I had given instruction to let out full discharges 
from the two reservoirs and breach the canals lower down. This 
operation had been successfully performed and a fairly wide stretch of 
heavy black soils of the area was inundated. The roads had been 
washed away in places and that had retarded the movement of the 
Indian troops. In fact a few tanks and quite a number of other trans- 
port vehicles had got bogged in that area. The stretch of lands in- 
undated by these canals was limited to areas east of Suryapet and could 
not extend far enough south. Other units of Indian Army had ad- 
vanced along the Huzurabad-Miryalguda road and crossed the Musi 
causeway. The defences on the western bank ofthe Musi Causeway had 
turned out to be completely ineffective to resist the advance; in fact 
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there was almost no news of the fate of the defending units of that 
sector. The advancing column had two alternative routes before it: 
it could either go north and take Nalgonda and proceed to Nakrekal 
to join the main column advancing ‘from Suryapet side or go further 
west and take up any of the various roads that lead to the Capital. 
But, by night fall of the second day of invasion, no serious advance of 
these forces had been reported. In the meantime, I had ordered the 
Civil Engineers of the Public Works Department to blow up some of 
the arches of the heavy masonry bridge upon the Musi river along the 
Suryapet-Nakrekal road and two of the main arches had been 
successfully blown up. I then ordered opening out the flood gates of 
the Himayat Sagar lake and flood the lower reaches of the river bed to 
prevent the advancing armies from attempting to ford across the river 
bed at any point near the blown up bridge. 

There were brief sessions of the Cabinet to review the events. 1 
called upon the Nizam again late in the evening. He was less emo- 
tional now than he had been in the afternoon. I posted him up with 
the latest information received from the various parts. He listened to 
me, but I noticed that for the first time he appeared minus his usual 
enthusiasm. I returned to the Army Head Quarters and found that 
the army Commander was back at his desk after a few hours’ rest. 
Qasim Razvi called in and I asked him for the first time if he could have 
some Razakars ready for action as we badly needed men for the south- 
em sector as well as the eastern sector and there were no more troops 
available. His response was spontaneous and he offered to provide as 
many volunteers as needed—only I should try and provide them some 
arms. He came back after a tour of various localities and informed 
me that almost four battalion strength of Razakars were ready to go 
in any direction as may be necessary. In fact, he had drafted two 
of his own sons in the very first battalion that he organised and advised 
me that it could go to the zone where the danger was greatest. 

Tt was long past midnight when the army Commander suggested. 
that I should go home and snatch some rest. He was certain that 
nothing very startling was likely to happen during the rest of the night. 
T left him and went to the office where my confidential staff was busy 
coding and decoding cypher messages of Mushtaq Ahmed, the Agent 
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General of Hyderabad at Karachi, He was the only link that Hyder~ 
abad had with the outside world over the wireless. He had a very 
small staff with him and had to mostly rely on his own family 
members to deal with the coding and decoding of messages. He was 
kept in touch almost hourly with the developments on Hyderabad 
side and he in tum kept the Hyderabad Delagation advised of the 
situation and conveyed all the instructions to the delegation through 
Mir Nawaz Jung, the Agent General of Hyderabad at London. Mush- 
taq had a nerve racking and strenuous task to perform. He was 
shouldering the responsibility of keeping the Government of Pakistan 
advised of the developments in Hyderabad and invoke such assistance 
as was possible. He was also responsible from whatever source and 
base possible for flying such arms and ammunition as could be avail- 
able. From the number of messages passing between him and myself, 
it was obvious that with his little staff, he was working round the 
clock and was sparing no effort on his part. 

The pivot of the defence policy of Hyderabad was the great hope 
and faith held in the United Nations Organisation to stand by right 
against brute force. Timely and effective move by the Security 
Council which was then in session at Paris was the most vital factor. 
The Hyderabad Delegation could reach London only on the 13th of 
September, to a great extent on the assumption that India’s offensive 
was scheduled to commence about a week later. Its departure from. 
Karachi had been delayed to some extent by the untimely death 
of the Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah. Moin Nawaz Jung had been warned 
before his departure that as a result of the Quaid’s passing away, India 
might accelerate its plans. In any case, he or his colleagues were not 
going to waste a minute. When he reached Cairo, on his way to 
London, he got the news that the offensive of the Indian armed forces 
had already commenced. He rushed and changed over to another 
plane in the hope of reaching London earlier. But, as misfortune 
would have it, that plane got delayed in Tripoli by a few hours owing 
to engine trouble. Eventually the Delegation reached London late in 
the evening of the 13th. They left London by the first available plane 
on the r4th moming for Paris. At Paris they were met by Zahir 
Ahmad, the Secretary of the Delegation and Professor Lauterpacht 
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whose services had been secured already through the good offices of 
Monckton as constitutional adviser. There were besides, the repre- 
sentatives of Coward Chance & Co. to assist along with Foster, who 
had been named by Monckton. Moin Nawaz Jung immediately on 
arrival established contact with the Acting Secretary General of the 
United Nations—Mr. Sobolev. The requisite documents were filed 
and all formalities hurriedly concluded. The earliest that the meeting 
of the Security Council could be convened was on the afternoon of the 
16th September. Monckton was to join the Delegation at Paris any 
time that his services may be called for. 

On the morning of the 1sth of September, the threat from eastern 
side appeared more menacing. There was little news from the west- 
em front and little was known of the main column of the Indian 
tanks and armoured units that had marched towards Kaliani from 
Dalam. I found the Nizam in a very depressed mood that morning. 
‘The army Commander was sent for and the military situation reviewed 
without much warmth or enthusiasm. The army Commander was 
less buoyant now and no longer appeared confident of himself. The 
Nizam asked me how I felt about the situation and if I still hoped that 
the Hyderabad defences would be able to hold out till any decision is 
taken by the Security Council. I told the Nizam that I did not expect 
any positive action from the Security Council under a week more and 
it was imperative for us to hold out for that much time at any cost. 
The army Commander thought that the advance from the west 
could be checked for that much time or even longer but he was more 
worried over the column advancing from the East as he had practically 
no forces left with him to put into action. In any case he believed 
that it would not be an altogether impossible task to resist the advanc- 
ing armies from cither side for a week more before they could reach 
the Capital. 

‘There was a brief meeting of the Cabinet and soon after the meet- 
ing I was informed by an A.D.C. that the Delhi Radio had announced 
that the main column advancing from the west was within sight of the 
minarets of the historic city of Bidar. I could not believe the A.D.C. 
and walked into the side room where the Radio had been tuned to the 
mid-day broadcast from Delhi. The entire news bulletin was covered 


only by the activities of the Indian Armed Forces engaged in Hyder- 
abad and in the summary at the end it emphatically repeated that the 
Indian troops were well within sight of the minarets and towers of the 
historic city of Bidar. Soon after I returned to my desk I had a phone 
call from the army Commander. He had just then received signal 
from Bidar that a very large tanks and armoured cars column was 
moving along the Kalyani-Bidar road and could be clearly seen from 
tower tops. Kalyani-Bidar road! I gasped and glanced at the map 
cover the wall in front of me. There was no road shown on the map. 
I picked up the telephone and called the Chief Engineer of roads and 
asked him if there was any road between Kalyani and Bidar. Yes, 
there was. A new first class road had been just completed and opened 
for traffic. It was to be shown on the new road map that was being 
prepared for the next print. Good heavens, I did not know that the 
road had been completed from Kalyani to Bidar and opened for 
traffic. The army Commander of course knew much less, The 
army reconnaissance and intelligence did not know anything about 
it. The only people who seemed to know it were the Indian troops! 

This was about the rudest blow that I had yet received. Bidar was 
only a supply base. There were no combat forces at Bidar. The road 
from Kalyani to Bidar had wound its way though very rugged country 
and even a small force at strategic points could have considerably de- 
layed the progress of the Indian armed units, But, there was just no 
defence there and the Indian armies had a care-free and safe march 
right upto Bidar. By reaching Bidar they had by-passed and out- 
flanked the strong defending unit on the Latur Bidar Causeway and in 
a few hours’ time could be right behind the strong-hold of Humnabad. 
A very critical situation had developed. Bidar was only some twelve 
miles from Zahirabad while the distance between Zahirabad and 
Humnabad was well over forty miles. It all seemed such a complete 
mess, Could the army Commander handle a situation so serious 
when he had failed to deal with far more favourable situations? 

I rushed to the Army Head Quarters and a hurried conference of 
the General Staff and senior army officers present was called. The 
Latur units were now as good as lost. There was no way out for them 
other than Bidar. There was only one question: could the battalions 
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at Humnabad be pulled back behind Zahirabad to defend the Zahir- 
abad-Hyderabad road which still had some very advantageous defence 
points. It was imperative that they be brought back behind Zahirabad 
if any further resistance was to be offered as there were left no further 
troops to deploy. 

The army Commander was of the opinion that the troops at 
Humnabad would be so much physically tired that it would be almost 
impossible for them to move overnight a distance of over fifty miles. 
‘The junior members of the General Staff thought that it was not such an 
impossible task. It was argued that the Indian troops and specially their 
tanks crew would be much more tired out and it could not be so easy 
for them to get through Bidar city and make a dash to Zahirabad to be 
able to cut off the line of retreat of the Hyderabad troops. I passed 
the final orders to move back the troops from Humnabad range with 
all possible haste to the hill ranges about twelve miles behind Zahirabad 
with their twenty-five pounder guns and other heavy equipment. 
I also passed orders to evacuate Bidar atonce and carry away as much 
of the equipments from that base as may be possible. The question 
came up as to what would happen if the Indian armoured column chose 
to follow some other alternative road from Bidar to the capital in- 
stead of proceeding along the Zahirabad main road. That was possible, 
Tagreed, and if they did so it would just be too bad for us. In any case, 
I said, we had no means to defend all other possible routes. The army 
Commander in the end agreed that in all probability the advancing 
units would follow the Zahirabad-Hyderabad route and we better 
prepare the defences along that road. 

After issuing the orders at the army Head Quarters I returned to 
my office. The events had been so rapidly taking such an adverse turn 
that it was difficult to make any plans. Could the Security Council act 
with such speed as to be of any use at all and how effective could they 
ber After some quick thinking I came to the conclusion that there 
were only two alternatives left: one could be to broadcast an appeal to 
India to halt and stop the bloodshed and get ready to accept whatever 
reasonable terms that India might yet offer: if there be no response 
to such an appeal then go down fighting to the last man. The other 
was to lay down arms immediately and cease all resistance. I preferred 
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the former and in the aftemoon of the fifteenth a passioned appeal 
from me to the Indian leaders was broadcast from the Hyderabad 
Radio. I also sent a messge to Mushtaq Ahmed to request the Gov- 
emment of Pakistan to immediately urge upon the Indian Government 
to stop the bloodshed and mediate to bring about whatever settlement 
that might be possible under the circumstances. My appeal on the 
Hyderabad Radio was repeated several times but until late that night 
there was no reference made to it in any of the Delhi broadcasts. 

I saw the Nizam earlier in the evening and later again. His mood 
was changing from hour to hour. He was depressed and had lost all 
confidence in himself and repeatedly asked me if I still held any hope of 
action from the Security Council of the United Nations. I had no 
news from that side ever since the morning and there was little that I 
could tell him. I still held that there was a chance and on that account 
we should hold on for as long as possible. 

The eastern front and southern fronts also appeared far from 
satisfactory but not quite so serious as on the west. When I reached 
the Army Head Quarters a little after midnight, the army Command- 
er had stretched himself for some rest but the General Staff was about 
and active as ever. No fresh developments had been reported from 
any side and it was unlikely that there would be much change in the 
situation overnight. Mushtaq Ahmad had managed to despatch some 
long range anti-tank guns on a couple of aircrafts. The unloading of 
the long and heavy pieces had presented some problem and eventually 
they were brought over to the Army Head Quarters and assembled. I 
examined the guns and how I wished we only had a few more of them 
and a few days earlier. Any way they were rushed off to the eastern 
front where there were practically no heavy guns of any description. 
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The invasion of Hyderabad by the armed forces of India had 
become the headline news of the press all over the world and the 
members of the Security Council of the United Nations, now in session 
at Paris, were fully seized of the situation through the press, their res~ 
pective governments as well as the delegates both from Hyderabad and 
India. With rare exceptions, there was a wholesale condemnation of 
aggression committed by India and the public resentment both in the 
United Kingdom and the United States was particularly strong. 
Would all the pressure of public opinion from almost every country 
of the world prove strong enough to move the Security Council to 
take some speedy and effective action, was yet to be seen. 

Brief reports of the situation in Paris had now started arriving. 
The meeting of the Security Council to consider the Hyderabad issue 
had been fixed for the 16th of September and little could happen be- 
fore then. Moin Nawaz Jung and his associates were, in the interval, 
doing their utmost to acquaint individually the members of the Coun- 
cil of the situation in Hyderabad. With the exception of the delegate 
of Nationalist China, who was in favour of India and Russia which 
appeared non-committed, the attitude of all other delegates was solidly 
against the aggression committed by India. The Indian delegation, 
under Ramaswamy Mudliar had arrived in full force and been very 
active also behind the scenes. What precise action the Security Council 
would take could not be predicted but all indications were that most 
members of the body were fully aware of the situation and determined 
to put a stop to the aggression. The representatives of the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.A., France, Syria, Argentine and Canada had made 
No attempt to conceal their disapproval of the aggression committed 
by India while the rest of the members, excepting China, were less 
‘vocal though none approved India’s action. 

Before blowing up the bridge across the Musi river on the rsth of 
September the defending units at Suryapet had been pulled back to the 


‘Western banks of the river and the flood gates of the Himayath Sagar 
Lake had been opened to flood the river bed with a view to make any 
fording operations difficult in the vicinity of the bridge for the advanc- 
ing column from the east. The distance between the Lake and the 
site of the bridge was over a hundred miles. It was calculated that it 
would take almost three days for the water to travel that distance and 
attain sufficient depth to serve the purpose and the quantity of water 
required would almost empty the Lake. Thus the operation appeared 
futile. I asked the army Commander if it would serve any useful 
purpose to keep the gates opened. He was still emphatic that the bed 
should be flooded. He said he had ordered the entire defending units 
to fall right back to Nakrakal with a view to resist the advancing 
columns both from Suryapet as well as from South via Mi 

and Nalgonda. The site of the damaged bridge itself had 
been completely abandoned and left totally undefended. Just as we 
were discussing the matter, a message was received that the Indian 
forces had been able to put across a temporary bridge over the blown 
up arches and had commenced crossing over. It was then that the army 
Commander admitted that he should have left a small force behind on 
the western bank of the river to prevent or in any case delay the bridg- 
ing operations by the advancing forces but that was too late now. I 
ordered closing down the flood gates of the Himayath Sagar Lake and 
almost in despair asked the army Commander to try and build up the 
defences as best as possible in the favourably situated hill ranges, east of 
Nakrakal. 

On the morning of the 16th September, the main armoured units 
of India passed through Bidar and by noon had started moving along 
the Bidar-Zahirabad road. By this time, part of the defending units 
and the twenty-five-pounder guns which had been stationed at Humn- 
abad had also been pulled back behind Zahirabad and had been placed 
under the command of a brigadier who was stationed at Bidar. He 
had been ordered to well entrench the units in the hill ranges and fight 
to the last man. That at least the bulk of the men at Humnabad had 
been pulled back ahead of the Indian armoured units proceeding from 
Bidar was heartening. The terrain of the country, behind Zahirabad, 
‘was nearly as good as that at Humnabad and it was hoped that if the 
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troops were properly deployed they should be able to offer appreciable 
resistance. 

Thad called on the Nizam and had brief talks earlier in the morn- 
ing and again before noon. He was far from his usual self and non- 
communicative. There had been no reference in any of the broad- 
casts from Delhi to my radio appeal to the leaders of India on the 
previous afternoon. The Nizam did not think that after the un- 
expected progress made by the Indian forces, the Government of 
India would pay any attention to my appeal. We had also agreed 
that there was little possibility now of Pakistan making any effective 
move in any manner either on strategic or political front. With all 
the principal armoured units of India engaged in Hyderabad, would it 
not be possible for the Pakistan troops to break through and at least 
take over the bridge head and the Pathankot-Jammu road, that would 
seal off the whole of Kashmir and might resolve the Kashmir tangle in 
favour of Pakistan? That might help Pakistan, the Nizam agreed, but 
that would be of no help to Hyderabad. In any case, we felt that so soon 
after the death of Jinnah, no one could plunge Pakistan into such a 
bold action. Only I still held hopes of some early action from the 
Security Council of the United Nations and a possibility of resisting the 
Indian advance till then which the Nizam did not appear to share. 

There was a brief session of the Cabinet and the gravity of the 
situation and the prospects of the Security Council taking any effective 
action were considered. There was a mixed feeling of hope and 
despondency among the members of the Cabinet. The outcome of 
the meeting at Paris which was to be held that afternoon was eagerly 
awaited by everyone. The army Commander had been kept fully 
informed of the news arriving from Paris and he was made to realise 
as best as possible—the importance of his role in the grave situation. 

The southern column of the Indian armies moving from the east 
had now been reported moving westward and it was still uncertain 
whether they would pass through Nalgonda and join the main column 
moving along the Suryapet-Nakrakal road or continue westward and 
try to break through along the Dewarkonda-Hyderabad road. There 
were no defences of any description in this sector, and so I decided to 
have sent as many Razakar irregulars as possible under some army 


officers to fill the gap. Their transport, rations and supplies were all 
entrusted to civilian officers who indeed made a commendable job 
of it. No Indian armies, however, ever approached that sector. 

The Hyderabad forces had a limited quantity of anti-tank mines 
and I gave orders to issue the entire stock and have them laid judicious- 
ly on the Zahirabad-Hyderabad Road and the Nakrakal-Hyderabad 
Road. The general staff laid out the exact points on the road maps 
and had the mines immediately despatched with orders to complete 
the job before the following morning. The mines were to be laid 
mostly in places where by-passing of the regular road by the tanks or 
heavy transport vehicles was difficult. 

‘There was so much to do and so little time to do it all that the time 
seemed to be flying past. There was a call from the Nizam that he 
would like to see me any time that I could conveniently manage. I 
had already met him twice during the day—it was late in the afternoon 
when I visited him. I had found him unusually absent-minded in the 
two previous meetings that day, but in our third meeting I found him 
alert as usual and much calmer. I gave him a complete account of the 
latest situation. He had had a long talk with the army Commander 
earlier in the afternoon and had been kept fully posted of the situation 
over the phone from the Army Headquarters every half hour. He 
asked me how soon I expected to have some news of the proceedings 
of the Security Council at Paris. I reminded him that the time in Paris 
was about five hours behind ours and it would yet be another four 
hours before the Council would meet. We then reckoned that it would 
be in the early hours of the following morning when we would hear 
something from that end. He was silent for a while and so was I. He 
then started speaking to me in measured tones, although he appeared 
composed and calm. He told me that all my calculations had gone 
wrong. He said that Pakistan was still a silent spectator, the Hyder- 
abad armies had put up a hopeless show, the Security Council was yet 
to meet and the Indian armies were racing towards the capital from all 
directions. He now felt that his own person and his family were in 
serious danger and he believed that the hour of decision had come for 
him. He said he had given serious thought to the matter and had then 
decided to have a frank talk with me. There were, he said, only two 
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courses left open now—one that I should resign along with the govern- 
ment headed by me and place the situation entirely in his hand and he 
would then seek whatever political settlement might be possible with 
India. If I did not agree with him, the alternative was that he would 
make a public declaration that he, the Nizam, was no longer 
connected with the affairs of the State and the responsibility of all the 
consequences thereafter would be exclusively that of the 
headed by me. I asked him if he could indicate what kind of political 
settlement he expected to reach with India. He said all that he could 
indicate at the moment was that he would use his discretion and secure 
all that may be possible under the circumstances. He reflected for a 
few moments and then added that he would want my answer before 
nine o'clock the following morning and that my answer shall have 
to be definite and final. 

From the attitude of the Nizam since that morning I had antici- 
pated some serious development from his side—though not exactly 
the manner in which it came. After some thought, I told him that 
he could have my own reply by the hour he had fixed but I would not 
commit the government in any way. The best that I could do was to 
convey to him my personal reaction and then hold a Cabinet meeting at 
about ten o'clock and communicate the final decision of the govern- 
ment. He appeared a little disappointed but agreed with me in the end. 

Arriving back from the Nizam’s Palace, I pondered over the situa- 
tion and what the Nizam had said. By the time I reached the Army 
Head Quarters I had made up my mind that my decision shall have to 
be based on hard realities. If there was the least chance, the struggle 
shall have to go on with or without the Nizam although the already 
delicate situation would be doubly difficult without the Nizam. What 
role would the remnants of the regular Army play in that event and in 
what manner would I have to deal with the army Commander? 
Could I take any one in confidence and seek counsel or should I act en- 
tirely on my own? These were some of the issues racing in my mind. 

There were no major developments reported from any front at 
the Army Head Quarters. The army Commander had gone home 
for a change and I sat discussing the situation for a while with the senior 
staff officers. Taking into account the rate of advance and the inner 


defence ring that had been thrown round, they all thought that it would 
take at least three days for the Indian armies to reach the capital. They 
were all eager to know if anything timely and effective could be ex- 
pected of the Security Council. 

The army Commander soon turned up. He said that there was 
little capacity left in the defending units on the eastern front and that 
he now feared more rapid advance of the Indian armies from the east 
than from the west. Qasim Razvi had informed me that there were 
about a thousand more Razakars who could go to any front as may be 
needed. I ordered sending out all the available Razakars and civilian 
volunteers to the eastern front with detailed instructions for laying out 
mines and digging up trenches across the roads to retard the progress 
of the advancing columns. I then checked up with the army Com- 
mander and his staff the distribution of the defending units in the hill 
ranges east of Zahirabad. The command of these units had been 
placed in the hands of the brigadier who was previously stationed at 
Bidar and the Army Commander appeared satisfied with his organis- 
ing capacity and 

All the defending units had been living on tinned provisions ever 
since the invasion commenced. Hot and fresh food for these forces 
appeared one of the most urgent needs of the hour. Under civilian 
supervision fresh food was prepared and rushed early in the evening to 
at many units as possible. 

I wanted a little time to myself to deliberate over what had passed 
between the Nizam and me earlier in the evening, but I had yet not had 
an opportunity. I left the Army Head Quarters for Shah Manzil, the 
official residence of the Prime Minister as I had been informed that 
some important messages from Mushtaq Ahmed had been decoded 
and awaited me. By the time I reached Shah Manzil there had been 
two or three calls from the Nizam. He wanted to see me urgently. I 
glanced through the messages from Mushtaq Ahmed and then pro- 
ceeded to the Nizam’s Palace. I wondered what more the Nizam 
would have to tell me now. 

‘There was actually very little that the Nizam had to say and indeed 
there was not much that I had to convey to him. During the course 
of our conversation two messages had come from the Army Head 
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Quarters reporting no change in the situation on any front. As we 
were talking a couple of aeroplanes zoomed over us flying very low. 
‘We did not know whether they were Indian Air Force bombers or 
some of our own supply planes. A moment later we heard some of 
the Bren guns installed around the Nizam’s Palace go into action but 
they were soon silent again. I was feeling very uncomfortable lest we 
shoot down any of our own planes. 

I was impatient to get back early to the Army Head Quarters, but 
it was almost an hour before the Nizam permitted me to leave. I 
gained an impression that he was trying to assess my reactions over the 
talks we had earlier in the evening but I purposely avoided any refer- 
ence to that subject. At the end I promised to communicate to him 
any reports on the proceedings of the Security Council at Paris the 
moment they reach me. 

This was the first time that I felt an invisible curtain hung between 
the Nizam and myself and we were both talking with mental reserva- 
tion. It made me feel unhappy, but I had no time to be emotional. 
On arrival at the Army Head Quarters, I checked upon the situation— 
there was no change reported on any front. The command room 
was no longer the sanctum of the Army heads. There were several 
civilian officers who were placed in charge of the supplies and various 
other services and they were participating in all the discussions and 
defence plans. Qasim Razvi was busy organising his Razakar batches 
and had called in several times to discuss and make arrangements for 
their transport and other requirements. He was kept informed of the 
military situation fully, but that did not seem to worry him much. He 
appeared active and confident as ever. 


Tt was sometime past midnight when the brigadier in command of 
the western defences appeared in the army Commander's Room. He 
reported that earlier in the night, under pale moonlight, the spear-head 
of the Indian armoured column had proceeded from Zahirabad along 
the road to Hyderabad. When the tanks came within point-blank 
range, the twenty-five pounder guns of the defending units had opened 
fire and blown up four of the advancing Sherman tanks. Thereafter, 
the column of tanks spread in a fan shape and made a hasty retreat to- 
wards Zahirabad. He did not expect any move by the tanks until next 
morning so he had decided to drive to Hyderabad, report the situation 
and obtain further instructions. He appeared nervous and was in- 
coherent in his talk. After he had left the room, the Army Command- 
et expressed the view that the brigadier looked a bundle of nerves and 
thought he was not in a fit condition to hold the command. We 
decided to call another Brigadier present at the Head Quarters and to 
send him out immediately to take charge of the front. Detailed in- 
structions were issued to him and the situation explained at length. 
Before he departed, I made a personal appeal to him to hold the ad- 
vancing units at any cost and that at the moment the fate of Hyderabad 
lay in his hands, He assured me that he will spare no effort and fight 
to the last man. We bade him God-speed and he immediately left. 

The centre of gravity had now again shifted to the western front. 
There had been no fresh news of any advance from the eastern front. 
I was extremely uneasy in mind as to how a new commander would 
deal with the situation on the western Front. Around 2.00 a.m. I 
suggested to the army Commander that he had better make a dash to 
that Front and make sure of things for himself He agreed with me 
and got ready to depart. A senior officer was posted to act in his place 
during his absence. The general staff was all engaged and rushing 
every available land mine both to the eastern andthe western fronts and 
the personnel to lay the mines. To assist the army in the job, a number 
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of civilians had been drafted and despatched to the fronts along with the 
army personnel. 

It was past 4.00 o'clock in the morning of the 17th of September 
when I was persuaded by the senior members of the general staffto go 
home and snatch a little rest. I had hardly stretched myself during the 
two previous nights and I eventually left the Army Head Quarters. On 
the way to my residence I stopped at the Shah Manzil and peeped into 
the restricted wing where the confidential staff was busy coding and 
decoding messages to and from Mushtaq Ahmed. There was no 
reference yet in any of the messages decoded to the proceedings of the 
Security Council at Paris. I left instructions to communicate to me 
the moment any news is received about the proceedings at Paris. I 
arrived home and was preparing to stretch myself when I was informed 
that the railway chief was on phone and wanted to speak to me on 
avery urgent matter. He informed me that he had just received a 
couple of messages over the railway telephones from the station 
master of Bibinagar that heavy shelling was heard in the vicinity of the 
station and that the Indian armies were proceeding towards the capital 
along the Bibinagar-Hyderabad Road. “What”, I gasped, shelling 
near Bibinagar Railway station! How on earth could the Indian 
armies get to Bibinagar. That he did not know but he said he had 
checked upon the messages received and the Indian armies were in the 
vicinity and proceeding towards the capital. Indian troops near 
Bibinagar—hardly thirty miles from the capital and along a totally un- 
defended road! This was the biggest shock that I had yet received. It 
only meant that either the defending units at Nakrakal had been com- 
pletely wiped out or the Indian armies had by-passed them altogether 
and proceeded along Nakrakal-Jangaon road or Narketpalli-Bhongir 
road. They had previously by-passed the defending units at Dalam 
and suddenly appeared at Bidar. May be the same thing had happened 
once again. I telephoned to the Army Head Quarters. I was told 
that from the latest reports there was no fresh development on the 
eastern front and the defences on that front were in tact, although 
subjected to intense bombing by the Indian Air Force and continuous 
strafing by their machine guns. I conveyed to them the report that I 
had received from the railway chief—they also had received the same 
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news from the same source a minute ago and they were completely 
perplexed. Was there any way of stopping the advance along that 
route—no—none whatever. If the reports were correct, the Indian 
armoured column should reach Hyderabad in a matter of four or five 
hours and there were neither any forces to rush to that front nor any 
means to resist the advance along that road. 

To me it now looked that the end had come. With Indian troops at 
Bibinagar and a straight undefended road leading to the capital there 
was nothing left to be done. I once again checked up with the rail- 
way chief and he said that the previous reports had been confirmed 
and correct. There was little time to lose. I must act and act quickly. 
Thad a wash and prepared myself for the morning prayers. After the 
prayers I read a few verses from the Quran and was dressing up for the 
day when I was informed that the army Commander had arrived. I 
gave instructions to send him some coffee and joined him a few minutes 
later. He had straight driven to my residence from the western 
front. He appeared physically worn out and completely unnerved. 
He said he had inspected the defending units and had come to the con- 
clusion that they were all so fatigued and worn out and so ill-organised 
that any further resistance was just not possible. He said that before 
the end of the day the Indian armoured column should be able to reach 
the capital from that side and he had now come to advise that what- 
ever terms may be possible should be settled on a political level as any 
armed resistance was no possible. 

I listened to him calmly and then enquired if he had any news 
from the Eastern front. He had none since he had left the Army Head 
Quarters. I told him the report that I had received from the railway 
chief. He was amazed and concluded that the Indian armies must 
have by-passed the defending units at Nakrakal. He reckoned that at 
this rate the advancing units would reach the capital in the forenoon 
and what would then follow was horrifying to guess. 

I checked up with my personal office at Shah Manzil. Long 
tadio messages had been received from Mushtaq Ahmad and were 
being decoded. Possibly they were the reports of the proceedings at 
Paris. A multi break up coding system had been adopted and coding 
and decoding was necessarily a long and tedious process. 
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_ The much awaited meeting of the Security Council was held at 
Paris on the afternoon of the 16th of September (1948) with the British 
the meeting was whether the application of Hyderabad should be 
adopted on the agenda of the Council and considered. This was also a 
crucial issue for Hyderabad as on some purely technical grounds the 
application could be rejected. At the very outset Mr. Tsiang, delegate 
of the Nationalist China, a permanent member of the Council—advised 
postponement of the consideration until the 20th September as he had 
no instructions from his Government. Sir Alexander Cadogan, how- 
ever, expressed the view that the situation demanded some urgent 
action and as such no time should be lost in at least commencing the 
discussions, Mr. Parodi (France) supported the President. Belgium 
recommended postponement for a day only. Mr. Malik (U.S.S.R.) 
wanted some more information and clarification from the President, 
as he represented the United Kingdom, particularly over the status of 
Hyderabad after the Indian Independence Act of August 1947. The 
President offered to supply as much information as he could on an 
appropriate occasion. Mr. Jesop (U.S.A.) supported the adoption of 
the application on the Agenda. Mr. Arce (Argentine) favoured the 
adaptation on the agenda in strong terms and emphasised that when 
in a certain part of the world one country had been reported to have 
invaded another country and people were being killed and wounded, 
the Security Council of the United Nations could not post- 
pone consideration under the aims and objects of its Charter. After 
a good deal of discussion a vote on the proposal of China to postpone 
consideration was called resulting in only China supporting its proposal 
and all others abstaining. After some more discussions the President 
called for the vote to adopt the application of Hyderabad on the 
agenda or to reject. The vote was 8 in favour of adoption on the 
agenda and 3 abstentions. The application was then formally adopted 
on the agenda and the President invited Moin Nawaz Jung, the leader 
of the Hyderabad delegation, to present his case. Moin Nawaz Jung 
very forcefully presented the case of Hyderabad at length and appealed 
to the Security Council to intervene and intervene at once to put a stop 
to the bloodshed and save his country from annihilation and make it 


possible to achieve lasting peace. It was now the tum of Ramaswamy 
Mudliar to speak on behalf of India. He had little ground to defend 
India’s position as an aggressor and laid stress only on the competence of 
Hyderabad to place its case before the Security Council. He promised 
to furnish documentary evidence to prove that Hyderabad had never 
been an independent state and as such had no status to approach the 
Security Council. 

The President wound up the meeting after listening to the two 
delegates, to give time to the members to study the situation carefully 
and fixed the next hearing for Monday, the 2oth September (1948). 

While the adoption by the Security Council of ‘the application of 
Hyderabad on its agenda was a fundamental measure of success, the 
postponement of further consideration until the 2oth of September 
presented a very gloomy aspect. The delegation from Hyderabad was 
fully conscious of the gravity of the situation and knew that it may be 
too late if the matter was deferred until the 2oth. They contacted 
almost every member of the Council and pleaded for immediate action. 
The response was very heartening. Sir Alexander Cadogan thought 
that it would be physically not possible to convene a special meeting be~ 
fore Saturday the 18th and that he agreed to do. The possibility of a 
cease-fire resolution by the Security Council was discussed individually 
with most of the members and barring Nationalist China almost every 
other member was likely to support it—possibly Russia alone might 
have abstained. This was all very heartening only if Hyderabad 
could hold the situation on the battle front until then. 

Thus, there was little of immediate value from the United Nations 
Security Council side. Here we were faced with the situation of the 
armoured units of India reported within thirty miles of the capital 
marching along a totally undefended road. If the Indian forces were to 
enter the capital under combat orders no one could say what amount 
of bloodshed of the civilian population that would lead to. ‘The mass 
massacre of the civilian population, men, women and children all alike 
was known when the Indian forces had entered the towns of Osman- 
abad, Kalyani, Bidar and many other places with special show of 
‘vengeance against the Muslims. No less worrying was the possibility 
of large scale communal riots in the capital and if once that started no 
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‘one could say what the fate of the entire population of the city was 
going to be. I could waste no more time. May be the Nizam would 
sue for peace and save a mass massacre. I made up my mind to tender 
my resignation and advised my colleagues in the Cabinet to do the same. 

I proceeded to Shah Manzil soon after the army Commander had 
left me. A number of messages from Mushtaq Ahmed had been de- 
coded. In one of the messages, I was urged by the leaders of Pakistan 
to leave Hyderabad in time and avoid falling into the hands of the 
Indian Union. There were further details of the proceedings of the 
Security Council at Paris. I issued instructions to summon an emer- 
gent meeting of the Cabinet at 9.30 that morning. Qasim Razvi tele- 
phoned to enquire how I was. I told him how grave the situation had 
become and that there seemed little hope of surviving the day. I urged 
upon him to remain calm and do his best to prevent any disturbances 
or communal clashes. He reminded me that there had not been a 
single incident of communal disturbance any where ever since the 
invasion had started and that the disaster faced Hindus and Muslims 
of Hyderabad all alike. I agreed but emphasised that perfect calm and 
communal harmony was now needed more than ever. 

Tt was a little after 8 o'clock in the morning when I called on the 
Nizam. Hs had already had a talk with the army Commander. I 
conveyed to him the latest reports that had been received about the 
proceedings of the Security Council at Paris. What good would any 
discussions do now if the Security Council had failed to pass a cease-fire 
resolution already, he asked me. After all of us were shot dead or were 
prisoners in the hands of the conquering forces, for whose benefit 
would the Security Council act if it were ever to act he wanted to 
know. In another few hours the might of the Indian armoured 
columns would be right over our heads and for how long was I going 
to wait and hope. Did I realise what amount of bloodshed it was 
going to lead to if the Indian armies were to enter the capital in fighting 
order, Did I not know the fate of the various towns after the Indian 
armies entered during the past few days? ‘Yes’, I told the Nizam. I 
realised all that and much more and yet to me death for the cause of 
freedom was more welcome. But, I said, I fully appreciated the 
Nizam’s view point and did not propose to come in his way. I said 


Thad decided to tender my resignation that morning and to advise my 
colleagues in the Cabinet to do the same. So far as I could see they 
would follow suit. 

T left the Nizam and on my way back stopped for a couple of 
minutes at the Army Head Quarters. The army Commander was 
still not there. Some of the staff officers met me and told me that they 
had no fresh development to report and that the despatch riders sent to 
locate the position of the Indian Forces on the Bibinager-Hyderabad 
road had still not returned. 

All the members of the Cabinet and the senior secretaries to the 
Govt. had already assembled at Shah Manzil and were anxiously await- 
ing my return. We immediately commenced the proceedings. I out- 
lined the latest military situation, what the army Commander had 
stated earlier that morning, the reports that I had received from the 
railway chief, all that the Nizam had said, and the intentions of the 
Nizam either to take the entire situation in his own hand or to dissociate 
himself completely and to make an announcement to that effect. I 
then appealed to the members of the Cabinet to seriously ponder over 
the situation and then each one to express his own views with perfect 
frankness and in clear cut terms. There was complete silence for some 
minutes, The Deputy Prime Minister, Pingle Venkat Rama Reddy, 
was the first to break the silence. He said in clear terms that he was ever 
ready to lay his life for the country and the sovereign. If the Ruler 
felt that he could save the situation in any manner, it was his bounden 
duty to lay down his office of responsibility immediately and then 
await any commands that the Ruler may have to give. He said that 
with the fullest sincerity of purpose, as he believed every member of the 
Cabinet, in fact every citizen of the State, had done his or her best to 
defend the cause of the country and that under my stewardship no one 
in the Government had faltered. But, even though we had failed in our 
single, handed struggle and hadto surrender to the overwhelming might 
ofarms, he did not regret the only honourable course that he and every 
patriotic citizen had followed. He said he was probably speaking for 
the last time and in a matter of few hours he would most likely be shot 
dead, but in no way that would be a dishonourable death. He then 
tumed to me and said if I resigned he would resign simultaneously. 


It was a brief but stunning speech. The next and the next and 
each member of the Cabinet more or less expressed the same view but 
in fewer words. A resolution was drafted stating that the Government 
had done their best to save the country but surrender to brute and 
overwhelming might of arms of India now appeared inevitable and 
under the circumstance the Government tendered its resignation to the 
Nizam. The resolution was unanimously passed and I had it imme- 
diately despatched to the Nizam. 

‘When I came out of the Cabinet meeting I found a couple of staff 
officers awaiting me. They said the despatch riders Had gone to Bibi- 
nagar and much farther and that there was no trace of any Indian forces 
along that road. Apparently the reports received through railway 
sources were wrong. They also reported that neither on the western 
nor on the eastern front there was any major advance excepting 
reconnaissance by stray units of Indian army but of course heavy 
bombardment and strafing of the defending units by waves of Indian 
Air Force bombers and fighters was going on round the clock. Tears 
rolled down their eyes when I told them that the Government had 
tendered its resignation and in all probability the Nizam would soon 
sue for peace. “Why, Sir” they enquired—“We could still fight and 
hold the Indian armies’ advance for some time.” “‘Shabash” (bravo!) 
I replied. We will no doubt all be dead soon but our spirit should not 
perish. 

Thad an urgent call from the Nizam to see him at once. Little I 
knew what he now wanted to see me about. When I reached there 
he was discussing with the police Chief and the army Commander 
the formation of a new Government. He had already sent word to 
Munshi that the Government headed by me had resigned and that he 
would soon be sending proposals for the setting up of a new Govern- 
ment for the consent and advice of Munhsi as the representative of the 
Government of India. I did not take part in any of the discussions. 
‘When they left, I toldthe Nizam that things are not likely to go all that 
smoothly and one thing I emphatically advised him was to destroy 
several confidential papers and records in his office. He pondered 
over my advice for a moment and called his Personal Secretary and 
advised him to destroy all important documents and papers in his 


office. I drove back to the Shah Manzil and called my confidential 
staff and gave orders for immediate destruction of the confidential 
section of my personal office and more particularly the various keys to 
the codes that were used for wireless transmission. I then drew up a 
message—the last message to Mushtaq Ahmed. I conveyed to him that 
on the eve of surrender to theoverwhelming might of India the Gov- 
emment in accordance with the wishes of the Nizam had resigned. I 
told him that this would be the last message from me—in all probabi- 
lity in a few hours we shall all no longer be in this world. He should 
try and keep the flag of Hyderabad flying and communicate to Moin 
Nawaz Jung to continue the battle in the forum of the United Nations 
and its Security Council. There was a grim look on every member of 
the staff and tears were rolling down from most eyes. 

T had called on Munshi on my way back from the Nizam. He 
wanted some help to use the state wireless and to resume the telephone 
and telegraph lines with India. I was surprised to find that like the 
Nizam he was also engaged on equating the personnel in the formation 
ofa new Government of which he would be the principal adviser. I 
reminded Munshi that despite all the propaganda against Hyderabad of 
Hindu Muslim discord, there had not been a single communal clash 
anywhere throughout the State. I hoped, and I appealed to him to 
make use of his good offices with the invading army commanders and 
prevent any mass slaughter as had been reported at other places con- 
quered by the Indian army. He was apparently moved by my appeal 
and assured me that he would do all he could to prevent any bloodshed 
of civilian population by the invading armies. 

In response to a telephone call from the Nizam I joined him in the 
Friday prayers at the beautiful little mosque in the Public Gardens. 
After the prayers, the Nizam asked me if I could see him for a few 
minutes in the aftermoon—I agreed. 1 then drove to Shah Manzil to 
make sure that all the confidential records had been destroyed. The 
confidential staff assured me that my last mestage to Mushtaq Ahmed 
had been flashed and that all the confidential records had been burnt to 
ashes, 

Earlier in the afternoon, I went to the radio station and broadcast 
a message to the people of Hyderabad. In a few words I said that 


Hyderabad was no longer in a position to resist the might of the Indian 
armies and the Govt. having failed in its mission to defend the in- 
dependence of the State had resigned. I appealed to every man, 
woman and child to bear the disaster with courage and fortitude and 
prepare themselves for a new order of life which might be very different 
to the one in which they and their forefathers were nourished. I made a 
special appeal to maintain the communal harmony which had been the 
distinctive feature of our collective life and let there not be a single 
incident which might stain our hands, I asked them to have faith in 

Driving back from the radio station, I could see crowds of people 
around radio loud-speakers in shops and other public places. Almost 
eyes. Two large tears rolled down my own eyes when I saw the 
sight. On my return to Shah Manzil, I telephoned to Qasim Razvi 
and asked him to broadcast an appeal on the radio for calm and patience 
and communal harmony. At first he appeared reluctant but later 
agreed and went to the radio station and broadcast a most impressive 
and balanced appeal to all communities to maintain peace and order and 
fullest communal harmony. 

One important but difficult matter for me was to destroy as much 
of the ammunition and arms that were left over. I frantically issued 
instructions for their destruction and amazingly enough, despite my 
having laid down the office, my instructions were largely carried out. 

I was greatly moved by a small yet significant event. Rahim, 
a member of my Cabinet, rushed into my room and made a pathetic 
appeal to me to have Qasim Razvi flown out to Pakistan or any other 
foreign He said in all probability we would alll be shot dead 
shortly but he feared that the invading armies would cut Qasim Razvi 
into pieces alive and feed him to the vultures. I was moved by this 
demonstration of selflessness and sincerity. 1 telephoned to the Army 
Commander if he could arrange a plane with sufficient fuel to fly 
Qasim Razvi away. He said that was impossible. Bven if he did 
attempt to fly him away, there were far too many Indian Air Force 
fighter planes hovering all over and any plane leaving was sure to be 
shot down. 


I no longer wished to call on the Nizam but I was still being 
repeatedly sent for. During one of my brief visits, a discussion was 
going on as to who should present the sword of surrender to the Com- 
mander of the invading armies. The army Commander thought 
that he was the proper person to do so while some others present were 
of the opinion that the Prince of Berar, who also was the ceremonial 
commander-in-chief, would be the right person. The Nizam was 
discreet enough not to ask my views in the matter. 

Earlier in the evening the Nizam, at the insistence of Munshi, 
agreed to go to the radio station and broadcast a message which 
ence to the application of Hyderabad before the Security Council of 
the United Nations which, the Nizam was made to announce, he had 
ordered his delegates to withdraw. After that, Munshi himself broad- 
cast a message also. Both the broadcasts purported to the effect that all 
wrongs had been committed by the previous Governments and parti- 
cularly the last Government and some irresponsible and wily public 
leaders and a new government was now being set up to put everything 
in order under the aegis of the Government of India. 

‘When I found an opportunity the following morning, I asked the 
Nizam if some important documents and confidential papers which I 
had already suggested to be destroyed had been destroyed. He assured 
me that they had. Later in the afternoon, the 18th September, Major 
General Choudhry, who was commanding the Indian armies on the 
western front, drove to the Bolarum Residency escorted by the 
Hyderabad Army Commander and other members of his staff in Jeep 
cars, The Nizam had sent his personal envoys consisting of Zulkader 
Jung, Abul Hasan Syed Ali, Ali Yavar Jung and one or two others to 
meet him on his behalf and convey his greetings and to seek his approval 
to the announcement of a new government which he had proposed to 
set up on the advice of Munshi. Later in the afternoon, I was again 
sent for by the Nizam, and as I sat talking to him the envoys returned 
with drooping eyes and grim faces. With a wave of hand they said 
that General Choudhry refuses to talk anything about the formation of 
any government or to listen to any suggestion from the Nizam. They 
said the General intended to proclaim Martial Law and military rule 
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under himself. “What! What! the Nizam exclaimed and then turned 
round me and screamed “But, Laik Ali, that is all against the under- 
standing with Munshi”, “What understanding” I queried, but got no 
answer. I soon felt that I was an unwanted person in the conversations 
that were to follow and begged leave to depart. The Nizamasked me to 
meet him the following morning, which I promised to do but that 
never came about. 

After reaching home I learnt that the Indian forces planned to enter 
the eapital on the forenoon of the 19th from the west and in the after- 
noon from the east, Later in the evening a despatch rider brought an 
envelope from the police chief to me. It was issued under the order 
of the Military Governer communicating that I was under house arrest 
and I was not to leave my house. I had already despatched my wife 
and children with my sister to some friends in some remote corner of 
the city for fear of molestation and to spare them from the sight of my 
own murder. So, after receiving the order, I relaxed my self on my own 
with no one about. My private tutor—an Arab by descent who had 
brought me up under his care from my early childhood, stood by me 
with tears flowing from his cyes all the time. Later in the evening the 
police chief rang me and apologised for being unable to call on me as 
he had promised to do earlier and also begged to be excused for hav- 
ing sent the arrest orders which he had to do. I told him I understood 
and he need not worry. I asked him what was the fate of Qasim 
Razvi. He said he was to be picked up the following morning. 

A litdle later I had a phone call from Qasim Razvi. He sounded 
buoyant as usual. He asked me if he could join me at breakfast next 
morning as he had done a few times in the past. I did not know what 
to answer. I however said he was always welcome. Apparently he 
knew little of the fate awaiting him. 

Being away from me at the crucial hour was apparently too much 
for my family to withstand and they decided to share my fate 
and suddenly reappeared the next morning. It was a wonder that 
they had managed to get back. My telephone lines had been cut off but 
I kept on receiving small bits ofnews. The invading armies both from 
the west and east had triumphantly marched through the city and 
were to take station at the Bolarum military station built by the British 


and occupied by the British forces till the day they quitted India. 

Late that night, a tall, well-built officer of the Indian army called 
at my house and wanted to see me. I went downstairs and met him. 
He appeared a colonel by rank. In a few clear but polite words he 
informed me that I will have to be taken away eatly the following 
morning. “Will the firing squad be ready” I asked him with a 
smile, To my amazement he had tears in his eyes. He turned round 
his face and begged to be excused from answering any questions. With 
a salute he left the room. 

The news that I was to be taken away the following morning 
stunned for a while my wife, my sister and my children, but they were 
brave and recomposed soon. Probably none of them slept during the 
night. I divided the hours at my disposal into talking to my family, 
sleep and prayers and precisely followed the schedule. 

Early next morning, 2 convoy of military vehicles surrounded my 
house but no one entered it. We waited and waited till it was day 
light and the sun had risen high. Apparently the unit was in wireless 
communication with its Head Quarters. Finally, the convoy of veh- 
icles left in the same formation as they had come. We waited and 
waited but nothing further happened. Perhaps the session of the 

ity Council had something to do with it. Hours rolled into days, 
days into months and months into years. There was little if anything 
happened to me or come to my knowledge worth recording. And, 
then one day, a Providential B-S-C-A-P-B! 


